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sents a line of development more in conformity with the spirit of 
Kantianism than the Hegelian philosophy of development (p. 372) — 
a contention that seems rather sweeping. Professor Ruyssen discusses 
Schopenhauerianism as a connecting link between Kantianism and 
modern evolutionistic empiricism, and as a metaphysical basis for 
pragmatism; he draws a parallel between the will-to-live and the 
Bergsonian "61an vital," and puts Schopenhauer in the front rank of 
the modern philosophers of liberty, side by side with Secretan, Renou- 
vier, Wundt, Boutroux, and Bergson (p. 376). 

Many specific problems arising from the study of Schopenhauer's 
philosophy the author touches upon only briefly, frankly considering 
them as outside the scope of his undertaking. For instance, the 
minutise of Schopenhauer's criticism of Kant, and his interpretation 
and use of the Platonic Ideas. Just as little does Professor Ruyssen 
discuss in any detail Schopenhauer's influence upon the philosophy 
and literature of the half-century following his death, an influence 
that connects the names of von Hartmann, Nietzsche, and Paul 
Deussen, Paulsen, Noire, Wundt, and Volkelt, Hamerling and Wagner, 
Max Nordau, Sacher-Masoch, Ibsen, Sully-Prudhomme, Loti, 
Brunetiere, Bernard Shaw, Tolstoy, and, we may certainly add, 
Thomas Hardy. Professor Ruyssen has kept himself from excursions 
into the by-paths so alluring to the usual writer on Schopenhauer, 
excursions for which the dilettante reader is only too eager, but which 
have sadly retarded the serious study of Schopenhauer's philosophy. 
He has devoted himself to the straightforward study of the person- 
ality and the philosophy of Schopenhauer, and his book is a clear 
proof of the consistency with which he has adhered to his aim. 

The bibliographical Appendix will prove useful to the popular 

reader. The topically arranged Table of Contents can only partially 

compensate for the lack of an index. 

Radoslav A. Tsanoff. 
New York City. 

A Philosophical Study of Christian Ethics. By G. F. Barbour, 
Edinburgh, 191 1. William Blackwood & Sons. — pp. xii, 440. 
The aim of this volume, as stated by the author, is "to show how 
certain of the persistent problems of ethics appear in the teaching of 
the New Testament, and to examine the specifically Christian answer 
to them." The results he hopes to attain are twofold: (1) to "give 
some added clearness to our understanding of the ethical teaching of 
the New Testament;" (2) to "show how that teaching forms the 
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completion and crown of the ethical thought both of Greece and of the 
modern world." To his task, thus broadly and deeply conceived, the 
author has brought sound scholarship, ample knowledge of the philo- 
sophical systems he discusses, an acquaintance with the New Testa- 
ment whose critical discernment is inspired by sympathy and rever- 
ence. For its adequate discharge, he required powers of synthesis, 
which would not be cultivated at the expense of analytic skill, and 
would not lead him to uninstructive comparisons, and unsound 
analogies; and it is not too much to say that his work is characterized 
in an eminent degree by precisely these intellectual requirements. 
Again and again he has brought together the thoughts of Plato, 
Spinoza, and Kant, on the one side, with those of the New Testament 
writers on the other, and has exhibited their mutual affinities and 
contrasts, in a manner that illumines and sets in high relief their 
varied interpretations of human life, and their appreciations, some- 
times congruent and sometimes disparate, of moral values and of the 
possibilities of moral attainment. His philosophical standpoint is 
that of idealism, without, however, any express affiliation to, or any 
uncritical dependence upon, any one master or system. His intel- 
lectual attitude is, in fact, determined by his acceptance of the Chris- 
tian Ethic, both in its practical teaching and in its fundamental 
principles, together with what might be described as its theoretic or 
philosophical implications. In this, indeed, lies the originality of the 
author, and the unique interest of his book. He is not an idealist 
philosopher, adorning with tags of Scripture a system formed in 
complete separation from the New Testament. He is not a theologian, 
framing out of Scripture a system which stands in entire exclusiveness, 
ignoring the labor of the human spirit as it seeks to discern the meaning 
and achieve the goal of life. He has taken his stand by the problems, 
which men in all ages have been compelled to face, concerning values 
and aims, endeavors and hopes, the compulsion of duty, the reward 
of virtue, the significance of the temporal discipline of life, and the 
permanence of its highest elements. He has considered the great 
typical answers to such questions which are presented in the philo- 
sophical systems of the Hellenic world, and in those of modern times, 
as well as those which are contained in the writings of the New Testa- 
ment, which, without any philosophical method, and with no attempt 
at systematic completeness, have addressed themselves to all who are 
confronted by the titanic difficulties of life, and have conducted them 
into an experience in which these problems receive their solution, and 
the paralyzing doubts begotten of them are exchanged for the energy 
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of a present possession and the hope of final victory. No doubt, com- 
parison and contrast between philosophical and Christian ethics has 
been frequently offered in works either of one type or the other. But 
rarely has the attempt been made in so thorough-going a fashion, 
with such entire sympathy with both types of thought. The value 
for both is great. The philosophical labor is redeemed from its ap- 
parent aloofness and inconclusiveness. It is shown, with something 
approaching dramatic vividness, to be the inevitable and continually 
renewed effort of man after clear self-knowledge, reacting upon and 
preceding the practical conduct of life. The Christian teaching is 
vindicated against the charges often brought against it of dogmatism, 
unreality, — emotionalism, negativity, impossibility, and inapplica- 
bility to the necessities and aspirations of actual human life. It is 
shown to be dealing with precisely the problems with which philo- 
sophical ethic wrestles, and to be giving solutions, which may be 
compared with those of philosophers, and estimated accordingly. 
Whether the superiority of its answers be accepted, or not, the New 
Testament gains, through such a treatment, its place in the great 
series of ethical studies, which have educated the conscience, and 
guided the destinies of nations and of the race. Those who have, in 
practice, been guided by its precepts, and have fed their spiritual life 
by its ideas, will find great gain in thus relating it to the intellectual 
achievements, in the department of morality, of the Hellenic and of 
the modern world. Its scope is seen to be larger, its teachings more 
definite. Its principles are recognized as having philosophical im- 
portance and universal validity; and that view of the world, which is 
implicit in it, becomes more impressive, and more cogent. Students of 
philosophy and of theology respectively will find much in this volume 
to rebuke their besetting sin of narrowness, by opening to them 
domains of thought, which they are prone to neglect, through preoccu- 
pation with their special points of view. 

The plan of the book is as follows. In the first part, chapters I 
to VII, the problems dealt with are of a more general nature; in the 
second part, chapters VIII to XIII, the problems concern more 
especially the individual life. 

The problems discussed in Part I may be indicated briefly. 

I. The Definition of Virtue. — In Greek ethical theory, there is found 
expressed by Plato, not without partial recognition in Aristotle, the 
idea that virtue is "a synthesis or harmony of opposite qualities" (p. 
10). This mind of moral excellence is exemplified in the character 
of Socrates, and "meets us," according to Professor Butcher, "at 
every turn in the distinguished personalities of the Hellenic race." 
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When we turn to the Christian conception of virtues, which is often 
charged with being "essentially negative, a matter of renunciation 
and escape from sin rather than a positive achievement of goodness 
and completeness of character" (p. 3), we find that, in point of fact, 
it is essentially positive, and comprehensive, and corresponds, in 
its own sphere, to the highest form of Greek thought and life. The 
author passes in brief and suggestive review severable notable 
combinations, almost paradoxes, which illustrate and prove the 
synthetic and positive character of the Christian view of moral 
excellence, e. g., courage, and gentleness, earnestness and equanimity, 
severity and mercy. He concludes this first and introductory dis- 
cussion by pointing out the quality of infinitude which belongs to 
the Christian idea of virtue, as distinguished from the finality and 
fixity of virtue as conceived in the Aristotelian doctrine of the Mean. 
Moral life, in the Christian view, confronts the individual with 
"immeasurable possibilities and demands." An infinite task awaits 
him, which indeed cannot be completed in his life-time; which, in 
truth, he, as an individual, cannot complete; to which he, in conjunc- 
tion with every member of the race, is called upon to make ceaseless 
contribution, receiving at the same time the assurance, verified in 
every fulfilment of duty, that in so doing he shall reach the develop- 
ment of his power and the liberty of his spirit. 

II. The Value of the Individual. — Many tendencies, illustrated by 
the author, in organic evolution, in history, in religion, and in philo- 
sophic thought, have set the Individual and his complete realization 
as the goal of human development. It is true that there have been 
tendencies of another sort, which have endangered the independence 
and the value of the individual, (a) The vastness of the physical 
universe makes him an inconsiderable fragment in the sum of 
things. (&) Economic forces, impersonal and non-moral in their 
operation, likewise reduce the individual to helplessness and insig- 
nificance. To meet these influences and to indicate the value of the 
individual, is the task to which the greatest minds in philosophy have 
bent their most strenuous efforts. Two lines of argument are dis- 
cernible. One is mainly intellectual, and maintains that the human 
spirit — "in its return upon itself, and its discovery that the meaning 
of life lies within, is emancipated from bondage to the categories of 
quantity and number, and enters the world of inner freedom" (p. 
44 f.). The other is moral, and finds its chief exponent in Kant, who 
makes his ethic rest on "the absolute worth of the Good Will." As 
subjects to the law of duty, men are ends in themselves, and not mere 
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means to the ends of others. Here and under other heads in his 
discussion, the author has carefully discriminated the strength and 
the limitations of the Kantian ethic. 

The value of the individual, thus defended by philosophic thought, 
is central in Christian ethic. The Gosepls, reproducing the teaching 
of Jesus, "proclaim the truth that for each man the secret of life lies 
within, and that, when the inward Good is subordinated to even the 
widest possible appropriation of the goods of the material world, the 
result must be the loss of all that gives human life its ultimate sig- 
nificance" (p. 91 f.). The Christian teaching, however, has aspects 
which are not met with in the philosophic defence of the individual. 
One of these is the manner in which the value of the individual is 
affirmed in connection with the Fatherhood of God. "If the idea of 
Fatherhood be the most adequate conception we can form of the 
Divine Nature, then the worth of the individual is grounded in the 
deepest of all realities (p. 96). Another is the "essentially dynamical " 
attitude of Christianity to the individual. The value of the indi- 
vidual "is asserted less as an accomplished and unalterable fact than 
as a great possibility" (p. 98). To make that possibility actual, Jesus 
gave His life. Christianity, accordingly, is a redemptive religion, and 
calls upon man not merely to recognize the truth of a proposition, but 
to realize a potentiality. The Christian doctrine of the worth of man, 
therefore, is not susceptible of theoretic demonstration. It presents 
itself as "a task and a challenge," and it is verified progressively and 
anew, as each generation and each individual takes up the challenge, 
and pursues the endeavor. 

III. The Nature of the Good as Social, and Non-competitive. — The 
discussions under this head are the most copious and the most im- 
portant in the book. The character of the true Good as "common to 
all who partake in it, and so non-competitive in nature" is established, 
from the philosophical point of view, in two lines of argument. 
The first turns upon the inwardness of virtue, and urges that "virtue 
is too entirely personal a concern to be subject to the law of competi- 
tion, nor can its possession by one man ever interfere with its exercise 
by another" (p. 108). This position is fully illustrated by a chain 
of references from Plato to Kant (pp. 109-114). The second "em- 
phasizes the fact that man can only exercise his higher activities in the 
society and through the cooperation of his fellows" (p. 108). This 
line of thought, which is very vividly depicted (pp. 1 14-122), is char- 
acteristically Greek. " It is perhaps the greatest achievement of 
Greek ethics to have made it clear for all time that no man can reach 
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the full development of his nature save in association with other men, 
and in the service of an ideal wider than his own private interests" 
(p. 122). 

Against these arguments, it has been urged that: (a) if we take the 
Good in the Stoic or Kantian sense of the Good Will, it is non-competi- 
tive, but abstract, without content; (6) if we take it in the Greek 
sense as implying the exercise of the varied powers of human nature, 
it is concrete, but purely self regarding. Each of these objections, 
however, is founded on a misapprehension. The Good Will cannot 
be confined to a supposed inward sphere, but expresses itself in out- 
ward action, and has to do with external things in fulfilling its pur- 
poses; while activities, which are not consciously moral or religious, 
may contribute nobly to the common good. In fact, external things 
militate against social good, only when they are regarded as objects 
of acquisition. Regarded as "means to contribution," they become, 
in their possession and use, the instruments at once of self-realization 
and of the common good. The welfare of the community is best 
attained, when men, by a deed of voluntary surrender, dedicate them- 
selves, their powers and their possessions, to its service; and in such 
service, and neither in bare self-sacrifice, nor in isolated self-realization, 
is the good of the individual himself, perfectly achieved. 

When we turn to the ethical teaching of the New Testament, we 
find the same two points of view, with their apparent inconsistency, 
and their real synthesis. In the first place, the inwardness of virtue 
is amply asserted by Jesus and His aspotles; and the life of the primi- 
tive community is the practical realization of an experience, in which 
the highest good is within the reach of immediate individual appropria- 
tion, and cannot possibly be an object of competition. In the second 
place, Christianity, as conceived by its Founder and His representa- 
tives, is not ascetic, and does not consist in an unreal " otherworldli- 
ness." The healing ministry of Jesus, as well as many direct injunc- 
tions, fully recognize the place of external conditions in reference even 
to the highest and most spiritual conceptions of human life. In this 
connection the author points out how profoundly concerned Chris- 
tianity is with the physical conditions in which multitudes of men 
are living, conditions which make the beginning and development of 
moral and religious life enormously difficult, if not impossible. "This 
union of carelessness and care for the body, of contempt for and 
sympathy with suffering, which marked the ministry of Jesus de- 
scended also to His followers in the early Church" (p. 149); and, 
we may surely add, will characterize every revival of genuine Chris- 
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tianity. These two points of view, the inwardness of virtue, and the 
dependence of the moral life upon material conditions, form, however, 
no real dualism, but "only a dualism of contrasted aspects, and not 
of contradictory facts, of experience" (p. 153). They find their 
synthesis in "the principle of inwardness as Christianity conceives it. 
For this is no other than Love." And " the spirit of Love cannot remain 
subjective or merely spiritual. ... It finds its expression and indeed 
its realization in Service. Now this is only the more direct and simple 
expression given by Christian Ethics to the principle of contribution 
to the Common Good, in which the philosopher seeks to find a solution 
of the double antithesis of the inward and outward, and the individual 
and social, aspects of the Good" (p. 155). The Christian ethic, ac- 
cordingly, is intensely living and invites the humblest individual to a 
share in the noblest task; and is thoroughly comprehensive, drawing 
within its scope every aspect of human nature, and the infinitely 
diversified activities of man. 

The essentially synthetic character of the Christian ethic, and its 
view of the Good as social, which have thus been stated in reference 
to corresponding aspects of philosophical theories, find, however, in 
the New Testament definite expression in a category or idea, which 
sums up the Christian conception of human life, with its tasks and 
possibilities, viz., the Kingdom of God, or of Heaven. Chapter VII 
on "The Kingdom of God as Present and as Future" is central in the 
author's presentation of Christianity, and is wrought out with inti- 
mate knowledge of the discussions which have gathered round this 
greatest of New Testament ideas. 

He treats it under four aspects (p. 186): (1) as immanent — as a 
present, spiritual gift; (2) as an ethical task linking the present with 
the future; (3) as a completely realized and divinely instituted 
Kingdom, to be established at "the end of the age"; (4) as actually 
existing in a transcendent and superhuman sphere. More simply, the 
Kingdom is (1) a gift to be received, and at the same time (2) a task, 
demanding strenuous effort, which (3) is guaranteed of ultimate 
success, (4) through the will and the resources of God. The author 
concludes by pointing out (pp. 204-207) how this Christian idea of the 
Kingdom corresponds to the Greek conception of the perfect polity, 
which obtained its first and greatest expression in Plato's Republic, 
while transcending it in dynamic energy and confident hope. 

The discussions, in Part II, of the problems of individual life, 
exhibit the same careful comparative study of philosophical and of 
Christian ethics. "The Place of Reward" is given in philosophy, 
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not as "an external addition to the good life," but "as the assurance 
of the possibility of further progress" (p. 220). Similarly, in Chris- 
tianity, "the truest reward is the opportunity to continue and to 
advance in virtue," including "the development of powers for service" 
(p. 242). If, however, reward and punishment are thought of "as 
consisting in the free and inevitable development of the inner nature 
of good or evil action," there is danger of character being lost in a 
moral continuity that is indistinguishable from iron necessity. Philo- 
sophical and Christian ethics have, accordingly, both been forced to 
find room for new beginnings in the moral life. Lotze, Bergson, and 
Eucken are instances of the modern endeavor to conserve the freedom 
of man. "For a philosophy which seeks to think forward rather than 
backward, and to express something of that sense of originative effort 
which is experienced in moments of strenuous endeavor, new begin- 
nings are not only possible but are inwoven in the very warp 
of the moral life; and yet that continuity does hold sway, inasmuch as 
the past persists in the present, not indeed as an irresistibly determin- 
ing power, but as providing the material and the conditions of vital 
and originative force" (p. 269). This idea of a new beginning, which 
philosophy labors to uphold, is the very core of Christianity, whose 
view of the value of the individual is crowned by its strong conviction 
of his redeemableness, without, however, infringing the truth contained 
in the law of moral continuity. It summons those who are living 
under that law, to enter upon a new life, which is made possible for 
them through the redemptive forces which have entered the world 
through the personality of Jesus. The strong assertion of redemption, 
and the introduction into a new life, raises the final problem of the 
relation, within Christian experience, of Law and Freedom. The solu- 
tion is presented in the conception of Law (1) as Personal (ch. XI), 
(2) as Positive (ch. XII), and is summarized by stating "that the 
liberty of the Christian is determined and conditioned both by the 
example of Jesus, and by the needs of his fellow-men. Freedom from 
legal control and spontaneous flow of benevolent impulse are to be 
regarded as constituting the Christian ideal, only in so far as they 
bring a man's character into closer conformity to the character of 
Jesus, and adapt his action to the actual requirements of the social 
whole" (p. 338). 

Through the discipline of life, and by that educative process which 
Christianity essentially is, the individual is led into the Kingdom of 
God, and becomes the subject and servant of the Moral Order, which 
is itself the highest Good for man, and the ultimate reality of the 
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universe. In his closing chapter (ch. XIII) the author moves from 
ethics to philosophy, and even to theology; for "the Good which man 
is called upon to follow is indeed related to the deepest Reality, nay, 
it is itself that Reality (p. 398), and " the universe is at bottom a moral 
one" (p. 381). Man does not create the Spiritual Order. He has to 
realize and actualize it often, with trial and pain, in his own life and 
in the society in which he lives. He is enabled to do so, through the 
faith in which he apprehends it as an abiding reality, and is united 
with it as a victorious force. 

From even so brief an outline as the foregoing, it will be seen that 
Mr. Barbour's book is an exposition of Christian ethics. Set forth as 
it is, in the light of the leading positions of philosophical ethics, the 
exposition gains immensely in clearness and in interest. So far as the 
actual treatment goes, Mr. Barbour has done no more than expound, 
with rare skill and sympathy, the teachings of the New Testament. 
In reality, however, his exposition is at the same time an apologetic 
of a peculiarly persuasive and attractive kind. The Christian ethic 
is surely the best Christian apologetic. If the exposition of this 
volume is accurate, Christianity is not properly defined (as by Loisy 
in a recent Hibberf) as a "highly realistic mysticism," and cannot 
rightly be classed with the myths of an Osiris, an Isis, a Mitheas. On 
one side, its relations and analogies are with the great efforts made in 
every age to present an interpretation of the manifold experiences of 
man; and of these, the volume before us is an original and luminous 
presentation. On another side its direct affiliation is with the religion 
of the Old Testament. Thence it derives its double character, as 
ethical and redemptive. Mr. Barbour has done well to bring these two 
features of Christian ethic close together. It is remarkable that the 
teachings of the New Testament, so sporadic and occasional, have 
yet dealt with the same problems as those to which the learned thinkers 
of every century have devoted their systematic labors, and have 
reached results, in which philosophic theory is at once justified, and 
illumined with fresh light, and made vital with new energy, so that 
Christian ethic has won a position of complete universality in the 
moral judgment of mankind. It is still more remarkable, however, 
and is profoundly significant, that the New Testament never presents 
its ethic, as possessing intellectual independence. Whatever be the 
problem under discussion, the nature of the Good, the idea of the 
Kingdom, the relation between Continuity and Freedom, the results, 
parallel though they may be to those attained by philosophic effort, 
and superior to them in truth and power, are never presented as the 
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outcome of thought alone, but of thought emerging out of, and giving 
expression to, actual experience. The Christian ethic stands supreme 
in its adequacy to the facts of human nature, in its comprehensive 
grasp of the most diverse aspects of character, in the dynamic quality 
of its fundamental principles; but it owes this supremacy, confessedly 
and demonstrably, to its conception of a spiritual order, in which God 
and man are brought together in real historic relations. That idea 
has more than 'pragmatic' worth. It expresses the ultimate reality 
of the universe. Yet its demonstration is not a task for the intellect 
alone. As Christian ethic appeals to the whole of man's nature, so 
must the validity of its principles, and the spiritual realities which 
these imply, be vindicated by the whole labor of man, not by logic only, 
but by life, by endeavor and by aspiration, by duty and by pain; 
by the long slow toil which builds up a moral organism, domestic, 
municipal, national and international, to which men may give them- 
selves in entire devotion, and in which, so doing, they shall find their 
full self-realization. 

As an ethic, which implies a theology, Christianity confronts the 
modern world. The attempt to dissociate either element from the 
other would be fatal to both. Mr. Barbour writes as a student of 
ethical theory, and not as a theologian; but he has been led, as the 
issue of scholarly investigation, to present both in their mutual impli- 
cations and their fundamental unity. 

T. B. Kilpatrick. 
Knox College, Toronto. 

Pragmatism and its Critics. By Addison Webster Moore. Chi- 
cago, The University of Chicago Press, 1910. — pp. xi, 283. 
Of the twelve chapters which this little volume contains, the first 
five are based upon a series of popular lectures on The Origin and 
Meaning of Pragmatism, while the remainder are reprints of contro- 
versial articles. The book is distinctly a school production. Needless 
to say, it has the independence that belongs to thorough intellectual 
honesty. But the author writes always as a member of a group, 
with the consciousness that the whole group speaks through him. 

The elementary part is noteworthy for its attempt to 'place' prag- 
matism with reference to the historical systems of philosophy, as well 
as present-day absolute idealism and realism, and also with reference 
to functional psychology and to evolutionary science in general. No 
student is likely to read these chapters without receiving valuable 
help. The last chapter of this group, " How Ideas Work," is especially 



